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Enrollment Management Through 
Marketing and Advising 

by 

Prue Hoppin 
Yvonne Grimm 



The University Programs Advisement Center (UPAC) at The Ameri- 
can Univer^ is responsibte for all marketing and recruiting efforts for part- 
time graduate students, all local advertising for the unh^rsity, and for 
academic ad^Hsing and registnation support for approximately 4,000 non- 
degree students each year. As the majority of these students are adults, our 
marlteting strategies, recnjitment activities, advisement and registration 
procedures are designed to to attractive and responsive to the concerns/needs 
of an adult population. 

1. Marteting and Rgcrurtrngnt 

The marketing and reouitment plan which has been in effect for the 
past year was developed to attract part-time adult graduate students who live 
within commuting distance of the university. We knew that most of the 
stidents in this category wouM be viforking full-time and would t>e returning 
to school to earn a degree or to complete courses for career ^ivancement. We 
assumed that the quality of the education they received would be of a}nsider- 
able importance. 

Therefore, "image" ads repla^ earlier advertisements whk;h simply 
Ssted the degree opportunities available. The image ads focused on the high 
quality of Question avallat>le at The American University and on the oppor- 
tunity to pur»je (togree programs durir^ evening hours. 

In addition to media advertising, separate direct mail publications 
have been developed to encourage individuals to return to school to com- 
plete undergraduate degrees and to promote gr^ate programs. Thousands 
of copies are mailed each month to ioc^ residents with household income 
levels suf^ent to afford private education. Over 5% of our inquiries result 
in a registration. 

When Individuals respond to an ad or a direct mail piece, requested 
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informaHon is sent and their names are placed on a computerized "inquiry 
file." Because as many as 18 months may pass from the time of an initial 
inquiry until an initial registration, "inc^irsrs" are kept on our master fiie for 
twoy^tfs. 

Each semester materials are sent which encour^e Inquirers to pursue 
coursework and/or (togree progran^ at the university. For example, our 
Evenir^ Course Schedute lists alt courses taught during evening hours and 
provk:les a signlfk»nt amount of information about services and opportuni- 
ties for adult stur^nts. 

As Inc^irers are coded by "area of Interest,* we are also able to send 
targeted mailings and invitations for campus activities to spedfic p^uia- 
tions. 

Throughout most of our marketing and recnjitment materials, we 
highDght the nondegree option c» a wby for acbjtt students to take a course 
for professional development or to "try ouT being back in school before com- 
mitting to a ctegree program. Almom 25% of the gr&dmB students admitted 
to the unhrersity during the 1988 academic year t)egan In nondegree status. 
Clearly, getting students started at the university in nondegree status 
contributes to future degree enroliments. 



2. Academic Arivi^nff and R«tf antion Activities 

When achjft students-gracftjate or undergraJuat&-come to the univer- 
sity to enroll as nondegree students, they receive academic advising and regis- 
tration support at the Advisement Center. The Center is staffed with advisors 
who are femiliar with the needs and concerns of adult students. The Center 
is open in the evenings and on Saturc^y mornings to accommodate the 
schedules of working stu^nts. 

Once enrolled, adult students can take advantage of a variety of pro- 
grams offered by several u wversity offkjes: stwjy skills programs, cKXttjemlc 
success woricshops, orientation programs, and peer support groups. 

To keep aduit students aware of the variety of activities and events 
both available to them and tailored specifically for them, an adult student 
newsletter is published each semester. 



3. The Future of Adult Programs at The Amarican University 

The focus on acbiK students at The American University has grown 
dramatically over the past several years. Four offices have developed pro- 
grams/services for this population, faculty devetopment activities have 
highlighted the needs of adult students, and there is a growing awareness of 
the need for greater coordination among the units which have demonstrated 
a keen interest in serving the ^It stjdent 

b 



We wiii continue to target marketir^ and recruitment to attract the 
adult student and to de\fetop and expand programs, activities, and services for 
this growifH) popuiitf on. 



Pnxtence Hoppln is AssockOe Dimctor ofAduit Services ai The 
American Uru'ver&ty. 

YvofTtw Grimm is Assismnt Director of Marketir^ and RecnMment in 
the University Programs Advisement Center at The American University. 
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Matching Institutions to Individual 
Needs: The Emerging Role of the 

Consortia 

by 



Gary E. Miller 



The Issue of how to match institutional capabintias to individual and 
social needs is not a new Issue. What is new~ami what Is beginning to com- 
nrrand attention throughout the higher education community-is how to 
re^ndtotheneedtomaketiie n^ch. 

Traditionally, American higher education has responded to changing 
social needs by creating new Institutions. Our first universities-Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Pennsyhrania, and so forth-were established to ensure an 
educated leadership for American scKdety. As the role of women expanded, 
our first response was to create new colleges for women. After the Civil War, 
we responded to emamdpation by creating collets and unhrersities for black 
Americans. The Industrial Revolution, with its need to train a new work- 
force in Ihe practical and Nberai arts" gave birth to the land grand movement 
and the rise of the utilitarian state university. In the twentieth century the 
need for a more technically trained cadre of paraprofesslonals was one 
impetus for the creation of ^ntor and community colleges. 

Today, our concern for matc^ng our Institutional capabilities to the 
needs of Indh^kJuals also arises out of a sodal change. We are no tonger 
dealing with a homogeneous student population of 18-22 year okis who have 
set aside four years for a one-time preparation for their careers and lives as 
adults. Increasingly, our stuctents are already adults, who already have 
careers, who are already participating In their communities. Cookie-cutter 
curricula ctoni apply tc these students. 

Obvtously, some changes are ne^ed If our institutions are to respond 
in a w^ thid alfows us to truly meet the Indivk^ nemte of these students in 
a way that Is consistent witii the broader social mission of higher education. 
There is good reason to beUeve that, this time, the «>lution will not be the 
widespread creation of new Institutions, but the creation of new relationships 
among institutions in a way that will allow each individual institution to 
bring to bear the diversity of resources that are needed to meet individual 
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nc^eds in that in^itution's community. 

To be sure, we can point to i^w institutions that have been created 
around the need to individuaOze insiriK^on for adults. Here in NUCEA'S 
Region il, The Unhrer^ of Maryland Unhrersity College, Empire State 
College In New York and Thomas Ecfison State coUege in New Jersey are 
three nationally prominent examples. We can also dta the emergence of 
ac^iit degree pmgrams and portfofio programs witNn tr»Stionai Institutions, 

Howev-jf, we should also note the emergence cf consortia designed to 
bring new rer>ources into indh^dual ins^tutions. One example dose to my 
heart is the intematk)nai University Consortium (iUC) which, 3lrK» 1980, has 
worked with colleges and universities to provide them with innovative, 
Interxfisdpynary course materials suited to the needs of adults in undergrad- 
uate d^rse programs. In the noncrecRt arenr^ the National Unlversily Tele- 
conference Network (NUTN) emeiged out of discussions among NUCEA 
institutions about how best to share content expertise to serve audiences 
nationally via satellite teleconferendng. Thirdly, the AlOance organization 
has developed in response to the ne^ for those of us who are involved in 
external degree programs to ^re experiences and rasources. 

Why consortia? One reason is that our institutions are in a period of 
transition. We cannot afford to ignore our traditional missions and programs 
whl!e developing more individualized programs for ac^its. As a result, we 
need to seek partners in the costly business of program development. A 
second reason is that the rapid growth of telecommunk^ions as a low-cost, 
easily accessed delivery tool has made it easier for Institutions to create net- 
works for instructional delivery. A third Is that consorda altow us to bring to 
any particular project the best-and most motlvated--ta]ents available, so that 
we can better tailor our cunicula and prc^rams to the needs of adults. 
Rnally, the economics of Indivkjualizlng instruction requires that we have 
mors to offer at less cost. Working through coosortia, we can develop more 
programs while keeping the cost to each individual institution at a 
minimum. 

Looking to the future, I can see an increasingly netv^orked higher 
ecKjcation community. Consortia have long been used in research, espedally 
if one sees professional assodations as networks, and for fxiblic service. With 
groups like IUC and NUTN, we are breaking new ground by using consortia 
for instruction. We should see these developments as first steps toward a 
new higher educ^n environment. 



Gary E. Mller is Executive Director of the international University 
Consortium at The Uruvermty of ^dryland Unb/er&ty College. 
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Institutional Ego or Institutional 

Access 

by 

Jerry Ice 



if we in higher education are to continue to be r&sponsive to the chang- 
ing clientele, we must explore new options, new deffvery nrodeis, and new 
systems, in the early 1970's, a number of new colleges were created to serve 
the adult learner. Among them were: Em^re State Coiiege, Regents Degrees 
College in New York, Minnesota Metro|K)iitan State University, Community 
College of Venront, Charter Oak College in Connecticut, and Thomas A. 
Edison State College. Therefore, altemath^, and non-traditional education 
have been a part of America higher education for many years. Yet. does real 
innovation and change appear only In these special, free standing institutions 
mated as separate institutions to sen^e the non-tracStional student? 

One model tiiat has grown and pioneenad Innovation has been 
Thomas A. Edison State College. This paper will not only demonstrate that 
Edison has become an established and respected New Jersey institution which 
sen/es as the hub of a mini-system of higher education, but will also 
demonstrate that Edison's achievement is the result of continuous 
commitment to quality and innovation. 

Edison State College has achieved its prominence through adherence 
to its founding philosophy and to its institutional mission throughout its 
fifteen-year history. The College cteveloped with two guiding assumptions: 
(1) Many euiults, through work, leisure activities, and formal or informal 
training ^vities, acquire college-level knowledge for which they do not 
possess college credit; and (2) Coiiege credit should be granted for the 
demonstration of college-level knowledge, regardless of the source of that 
knowledge. 

Unique in tiie State of New Jersey, and in many .aspects in the nation, 
Edison State College is an Institution designed specifically for adult students. 
ir' accordance with the prindples of Its institutional mission statement, 
EJison pioneered (1) in the development of flexible assessment tools for the 
evaluation of out-of-classroom learning; (2) in the development of 
counseling and advising services to assist adults in planning and completing 
academic careers; (3) In the creation of high quality curricula which allow 
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adults to earn meaningful, ac^emically sound degrees; (4) and in networking 
with other Institutions to provide reac^ access to and transition among the 
multitude of academic programs in the state and in the nation. These prin- 
dples of the initial mission statement of Edison State College continue to be a 
priority toc^. 

More recently, the unprecented growth in aduit student numbers and 
the explosion of electronic technology has mandated the addition of another 
principle: 

To develop linkages with, or create educational delivery systems built 
around, contemporary technology which will provide the dstant ieamer 
with: (1) Information and guk:iance on ediKXitional op(»rtunities; (2) modes 
of su^rt for independent study and ^sessment; and (3) access to media- 
k^ed instruction and testing. 

This last principle has provided the catalyst for institutional develop- 
ment over the last five years and, combined with the founding prindpies. 
will continue to guide Thomas A. Edison State College into the next dscade 
and beyond. 

E(£son comes to this enterprise from a position of national promin- 
ence an6 le^rship in providing responsive high-quality ec&icationai oppor- 
tunities for the adult ieamer. A pioneer in creating prindples of good practice 
in meeting the edu^onal needs of ^ults. Edison State College has been 
honored for Its natlcnal leadership by many organizations ard associations, 
including the Amerk^ Association of State Colleges and Universities and 
the Coundi fbr Acfailt and Experiential Learning. 

EcSson may rightfully lay claim to having achieved "excellence* and 
national prominence, and currently enjoys this consensus position and 
stature. However. Edison State College has recognized that its considerable 
success Is rooted in a unique institutional mission, and that the growth of the 
institution is built upon a continuing commitment to innovation and a 
willingness to try promising new avenues of service to adult students. As 
noted by the Vi^ation Team In 1982, the blossom of Edson's future contin- 
ues to depend on its ability to strengthen its commitment to innovation and 
to tortHy its cunent position national leadership. 

Ecfison State C^.l^e is a flexible, high-quality college program that 
counsels adults, evaluates previous leamlr^, provides learning opportunities 
whfeh fit the adult's lifestyle, and awards credits and degrees for the know- 
ledge ^ults can demonstrate, regardless of the source of that knowledge. Like 
the work of Thomas Edison, Edison State College Is a creative solution to an 
important need. 

Ecfison State College's array of degree options mirrors those found In 
more traditional colleges: five baccalaureate degrees (Arts, Business Adminis- 
tratton, Nursing, Sdence - Applied Sdence and Technology, and Sdence - 
Human Servtees) and six associate degrees (Arts, Management, Natural 
Sdence and Mathematics, Public and Social Services, Radiologic Technology, 
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and SdefK^e and Technology). 

As of June 30, 1988, the College's student head count enrollment stood 
at 6,847 in degree prc^rams and another 530 students served throi^h non- 
degree programs. 

E(Ason*s students earn credit In five ways: (1) demonstrating 
ieiowlec^e gained outside college dassrooms, (2) passir^ course-ec^rvalent 
exams, (3) partidpating in the College's Guided Study program, (4) trans- 
ferring credits earned through other colleges, and (5) through the evaluation 
of employer trailing programs. Edison specializes In the evaluation of know- 
ledge and in providng access to teaming opportunities. The College employs 
carefully selected and trained f^iiy from other collies to provide critical 
academic integrity to this function. 

Students at Thomas A. Edison State College, like the inventor for 
whom the College is named, have acquired college-level knowledge outside 
of a formal college program. Toc^/s realities, however, are far different from 
those of Edison's t'me. Credentials are often required to open doors. Edison 
State College can provkiie these crectentials to c^fied adufts. 

Students do not enroij in Edi^n because it Is an easy way to earn a 
college degree; most say it is surprislf^iy difficult. Rather, they choose Edison 
because it Is the be^ way for them to earn a degree, given their work and 
family responsibiiities. 

Over the ^ five years, the College has grown from 82 staff members, 
3,600 stidents, and 6 degree programs to an institution with 1 50 staff posi- 
tions, over 7,000 students, and eleven assodate and baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams. Without question a high quality program, fully 40% of Edison's 6,564 
grEKiuates have attended graduate schcx)!. 

Edison enjoys the flexibility of employing faailty members from other 
institutions as consultants in matters of academic policy and knowledge 
evaluation. Scmtiny is given to the rank and experience of these faculty 
consultants, and to their sdherence to Edison's high academic standards. The 
current cadre of 230 consultants represents 25 colleges in New Jersey and 15 
colleges from northeastern s^tes. Sixty-three percent (83%) sre senior faculty 
at their institutions. 

Edson State College operates several programs designed spedficatly to 
serve its student body, adult students at other institutions, and employei^ 
engaged in progressh^ human resource development. These Include: 

1. Portfolio Assessment 

Through the constnj(Slon of a portfofio, Edison students can docu- 
ment claims for college credit from virtually any course available at any 
accredited college in the country. Students earn credit or. ' when a careful 
review by a faculty consultant results in a recommendation to award credit. 
This review can include, but Is not limited to, evaluation of documentation, 
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oral or written examination, and perfonnance appraisal 

2. Thomas A. gdison State Colleoft Examination Proofam (TECEP) 

The College offers 80 cfifferent course-equi^ent examinations which 
may be taken for college credit Covering a wide range of subject areas, the 
tests were designed to help students meet EcBson degree requirement and to 
complement the exam offered by national testing c^endes (CLEP, ACT/PEP). 

3. StatewMe Testing and Assassment Center fSTAC^ 

Through this program, or^ir^ly funded by the FurKi for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondaiy Educaton, Edison provictes prior learning assessment 
for 33 other colleges (30 in New Jersey). The members of the STAC recognize 
that Edison's superior assessment program assists them In senHng their adult 
students without their having to develop the expertise of 33 separate prior 
learning assessment programs. 

The STAC has developed into a state-wide consortium of colleges com- 
mitted to creating prior learning assessntent opportunities for students and to 
developing consistent academic standards for these programs. Ec^son State 
Coltepe serves as the focal point of this netowork. 

4. Artigjlatjon Agreements 

Edison has been very actlw In the creation of articulation agreements 
which altow for the transfer of New Jersey college credits and degrees Into 
Edison's degree programs. This service is particularly valuable to community 
colleges and their graduates, as evkfenced by the more than 100 s^reements 
currently in force with 25 colleges. Artlojlation agreements have also become 
valuable to universities offering correspondence instruction and credit- 
worthy exams. Edison cun^ntly has artk^lation ^reements with four uni- 
versities In other states which encourage the use of their j^grams by Edison 
students. 

5. Center for Coroorate Partnerships 

Created in 1983 to address the needs of the raf^d growth in employer- 
based training, the Center for Corporate Partnerships delivers Edison services 
to employees through cooperation with their employers and evaluates 
employer-based training for college credit. Academk^ally, employees can earn 
credit for high-quafity employer training and can buM upon those credits to 
earn degrees through partnership with their employer and Ecfison. 

The Center for Corporate Partnerships has already served more than 
50 organizations, including AT&T, New Jersey Bell, Pubfic Service Electric 
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and Gas, American Institute of Banidng, arxl several State of New Jersey 
departments, and places Edison in an excellent position to serve the needs of 
business and industry. 

6. The Center for Learning thromyh TetecommunicatiQn (CLT) 

The CLT was created in 1984 to manage the variety of tele^'sion-and 
audio-delivered learning opportunities available to Edison students. Its pri- 
n\ary functions are colle(^ng and disseminating information about learning 
opportunities; deveiof^ng ^reemente with providers of this courseware so 
that Edison may provicte it (Srectiy to students; and operating the College's 
Guided Study Program, through which students can take courses which inte- 
grate text, video, EcBson advising, and a faojlty mentor. A major emerging 
function of the CLT is integrating computer teieosmmunications with the 
services it cunentiy provides. 

7. Office of Mirttary Affairs 

In recognition of the greatly Inoeased emphasis on training and educa- 
tional attainment within the armed services, the College created the Office of 
Mlitary Affairs in 1983. Although services had been provided to the military 
since Edison's founding, this >fn^ centralized ar^i organized these activities. 
As a result, military enmllments have grown, Edison is known to military 
education officers nationwide, and Edison provides a viable answer to mili- 
tary personnel who desire college o'ecSts afKi degrees. 



Conckjsion 

Within the College's short history, the College has learned a great deal 
about what works and what does not work for students. For many questions, 
we continue to soarch for new/better answers. 

Thomas A. Edison State College may not be a model for eveiyone. but 
It has pieces and parts appropriate for very traditional Institutions. These 
parts are useable if institutions want to be student centered, learning based, 
and free of institutional ego. 



Jerry ice is Vice President for Academic Affairs at Tfiomas A. Edison 
State CoHege. 
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Creating Integrated, 
Student-Centered Curricula 

by 

James S. Pula 



As enroilment of adult shidents continue to bolster otherx^ss declin- 
ing numbers of college students, institutions have introdix^d "non-tFEdHion- 
ar approaches to meet the special neecte of this ^udent popuiation by offering 
courses durir^ evenings and weekends, scheduling courses at work sites and 
other easily accessible kx»tons, and permitting accumulaHon of academic 
credit for experlentiai learning. In most in^nces, however, these innova- 
tions have not been extended to content and cuniatlar revision to individual- 
ize the educational goals of this non-trEK:litional sKident bcxSf. This paper will 
describe one such s^mpt to create an individualized, stuctent-centered oirri- 
cuium at tiie Srale Uniwr^ of New York at Binghamton. 

The School of Educatk>n arKi Human I^vetopment (SEHD) is a mufti- 
purpose college providing a diverse array of career and interdisciplinary pro- 
grams for undergraduate, graduate and continuing education students. The 
School was originally intended to serve part-time, conrunuting undergraduate 
ac^lt students. It was, and still Is, primarily an upper division school serving 
transfers from two-year colleges as well as adults who had interrupted their 
college coursers. MosX courses are eX the junior and senior level and are offered 
in late afternoon or evening. 

The SchooPs approach to education emphasizes the translation of 
theory Into practice. Therefore, the degree programs at the undergraduate 
level take an intercSsdpb'nary approach to learning. Degree programs are 
"problenr-centered" as opposed to the more traditional dlsdpline-centered 
focus. 

The School continues to serve part-time and community adults who 
wish to continue their education both in their graduate and undergraduate 
piT>grams. In addition, in recent years the School has also seen its popuiation 
of Iraditionar students expand rapk^iy. This charge has brought an inter- 
generational as wc!i as an intefxSsdpSnary aspect to the School. 

It was in response to this diverse and changlr^ population that the 
faculty saw a need for some major changes in the undergractiate cum'oilum 
in the {^vision of Career and Interdisdpllnaiy Studies (CIS). The original 
curricula provkied flexibiiity but were structured in a way that tended to 
encourage the 'Chinese menu" approach to learning. For example, in the 
B.S. in Applied Social Sciences students were asked to choose two courses in 
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three areas in the soda) sdences and to droose a tweh/e crecfit concentration 
in the sodal sdences which could be in one of the three areas already chosen 
or in a completely different area. Students were forced in choose "two of 
these and four of those" rather than encouraged to look for the inter- 
relationships between certain areas In the sodai sddnces and ^e career 
concentrafions. The degree program was fragmented rather tiianintegrtied. 

After a feuajity retreat on curriculum development, a new cnjrricutum 
emeiiged. This cunicuium was t»sed on students developing a statement of 
echjcatlonal objectives and clKso^r^ courses that would meet their education- 
al and personal needs. Seven learning outcomes were also to be integrated 
within this statennent of educational ot3|ectives. Faculty-student mentoring 
was the foundation of this program. This modei retained flexibility, yet it 
now appeared to embody the interdlsdplinary appro^ to learning that the 
division desired for Its ^uctents; 

The two basic premises under which the Division operates are that the 
transfer and community populations consl^ of indl>nduals who (I) each 
have their own set of unk^e edicationai, career, afKl life experience, and 
who (2) each have their own set of unique i^rsonal and career goals. Given 
the fact that, unlike the trac^onal case of the high school graduate who 
moves immediately on to higher education, the aAuft population to be sensed 
does not have a relatively homogeneous ^iucational or experiential level, it 
appears obvious that any degree program designed to serve this group must 
acknowledge and mx^mmodate wide variants in educational preparation, 
woik experience, family respon^bilities, and other factors which make for a 
veiy heterogenous group. If the University is, in the words of the recent 
Carnegie Commission re^rt, to 'put the needs of the learner ahead of the 
needs of the institution," these factors need to be reflected in both a flexible 
admission policy that provides altemative entry criteria and a flexible cuni- 
cuium which recognizes that each partidpant does not enter equipped with 
roughly equivalent knowledge and skills. 

The Dhdslon of Career and interdisdplinary Studies offers baccalau- 
reate degrees in liberal studies, sodal sdences, and applied sodal sdences. As 
a means of addressing the unique needs of its transfer and community 
clientele, the curricula of each of these degree programs is designed to 
promote the maximum degree of flexibility by encouraging ^udents to design 
their own indvldual plan of study that will enhance both personal and career 
devetopment 

The CIS Division is committed to an interdisdplinary approach to 
learning whteh integrates dassroom education with the practical application 
of knowledge and skills. The program emphasizes the acquisition and refine- 
ment of skills for graduates to become prot iem-solvers, dedsion-makers. and 
leaders In their chosen fields. With this in mind, the faculty of the Division 
have identified seven essential learning outcomes which all students should 
attain prior to gr^ation. These include: 
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L Literacy: The ability to write, speak, read, and nsten dearly. 

2. CrUcal Inq^ry, The abiifty to think togkxiity and engage in critical 
analysis from an interdisdpKrmry perspecfive. 

3. Sodsd PBfSfMives: An understancSr^ of the histork: antecedents 
and cunient forces that shape our fives and influence our beliefs and actions. 

4. h^ts-cultursd and krtematbrK^ Perspectives: An ability to view 
the world from cuiturai perspectives oMrtNm one's own. 

5. Soda/ ResponMSty: The devetopment of values that enhance 
human cOgnlty and justice and reduce sodai harm. 

6. En^xwermertt An enhanced sense of personal autonomy and 
initiative that fiows from the process of learning. 

7. Self'[^r9cted Learning: An ability to define and f^imie learning 
needs throi^hout one's Fife. 

The learning outcomes noted above are implememed through the re- 
quired courses, and by addressing each spedfk; leamii^ outcomes in develop- 
ing the syllabus for every course tai^ht within the Divi^on. Obviously, not 
every course can address every learning outcome, but an attempt Is made to 
stress discussions and dassroom assignments whk:h will enhance the out- 
comes whk^ the faculty have kientified. 

All three degree programs require 120 semester credits, 24 of which are 
"reskJency" requirements and 42 of whteh must be upper dixdsion O'unior- 
sentor level) course work. There are only three required courses for the deg- 
rees in liberal studies and sodal sdences. and four in applied sodal sciences. 
The include: 

1. CIS 200: An introchiObn to Career and IntercSvdplinaty StucSes, 
This is a on&Kirsdit course whidi students are schedjied to Xm'3 in either their 
first or second semester on campus. Its purpose is to famiiianze students 
wHth the University and its rssources, with the requirements for the self- 
designed currkxila, and with the options available to them. During the semes- 
ter in whteh the dass is taken, students consult with their faoilty advisors to 
plan their incfivkJualized program of study. 

2. C/S Critksal Thinking and IXscovery. This three-credit course Is 
designed to devetop skills in iogk;, cntk^ai inquiry, argumentation, and analy- 
sis, ft includes written, oral, and group assignments to promote literacy and 
critical thinking. 
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3. CIS 400: Seruor Seminsur. In the three-credit Senior Seminar, stu- 
(tents develop a "senior thesis" on a topic related to their personal or career 
goals. The course deals with research methods, literacy, and critical Inquiry 
necessary in ctociston-making and leadership role. 

4. CiS 230; S^it^tical Am^ys^ Students enrolled In the Applied Social 
Science and Social Science majors must ateo take a three-credit course in 
statistical analysis. This course emphasizes an understancfing of the meaning 
and applic£ttion of various methods of statistical analysis commonly used in 
the social sciences. 

Aside from these requirements, the ^dent is free to design a unique 
plan of study by selecting courses from any of the five schools and colleges on 
campus, and by incorporating such other credit options as Independent study, 
internships, transfer credit, credit by examination, exfi^riental learning, and 
credit for corporate and oti^r rwn-university education. 

In each of the majors, studente are ask^ to design a program which 
comt»lnes the study of (1) the badtground of sodal issues and human con- 
cerns, (2) the cument context of sodal action, and (3) personal competendes 
contributing to effective work in the student's chosen sodal setting. These 
may be e9q}iained as follows: 

1. Whether a studenfs Immediate pursuit is one of effective front-line 
supervision in a factory, starting a halfway house for the mentally retarded, 
or designing new training programs for family care providers, the Division 
requires some examination of the sodal, technologk^, and other historical 
developments which reflect on the tasks and problems the student will en- 
counter. UnderstancSng the evolution of current wori^ arid sodal situations 
helps to gukie analysis and le^ to greater appredation of the traditions, 
culture, (»)nstraints, and oiiH^ortunities th^ shape human dioices. 

2. The Dhdsion encours^es understanding of the multidimensional 
forces cun^ntiy influendng business, criminal justice, health systems, hu- 
man services, or other sodal concerns. Students may focnjs on the broader 
systematic contexts of organized human endeavor such as processes of 
industrialization and urbanization, or the Impact of technology on sodety, or 
they may elect to focus on more immediate contexts such as organizational 
environments, supervision practices, or the impact of client alienation on the 
delh/ery of hummi services. 

3. The Division encourages all students to devote some attention to 
the devetopment of skills and competendes which will enable them to trans- 
form knowlecfee into action. These skills are important to Increasing the 
effectiveness of the student in both sodal and caree ' environments. 
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In order to integrate the ecc^isition of knowledge with its practical 
application to career paths, the CIS Division offers six "concentrations," along 
with the opportunity for students to design their own indvic^ concentra- 
tion to meet th^r s{»dai needs. Each concentration provi<tes a coherent plan 
of stiKly for those who have educational or career interests in the areas such 
as AmeHcan Stu<fies, Business, Crin^nal Justice, Health Systems, Human 
Services, or Peena Stucfes. 

From the admlnlstrath^ perspective, the flexible, self-de^ned cunicu- 
lum nK>del offers both Klvant^es and discdvantf^es. Tlie studentK^ntered 
nature of the program pro\Hctes a responsiveness to real needs, while at the 
same time allowing ^ student to "buy Into' development and implementa- 
tion of the educational plan. This incentive tms ied to a very h^h rate of 
completion, and to excellent stuctent opinion reviews. Further, the identifica- 
tion of i^al goate, the evakjaHon of imih^dual strengths arKi wraknesses, and 
the devetopment of a plan bas^ upon these assessment, makes the entire 
educational process more meaningful to the student both as a stixlent and as 
a grachjats a^lyii^ for canror posltbns. 

On the n^ative side, there are disadvant^es which should not be 
viewed Kghtiy. The nature of the seif-designed curriculum places heavily 
reliance upon extensh/e inter^on between fsKXilty and students, thus mak- 
ing it very "ial)or intensfve." An Institution short on resources and faculty 
should think twice before entbarkir^ on such a program. Similarly, because 
of the heavy reliance on faxjlty-student interac^on, it is important that the 
faculty "buy into" the program and be willing to devote the time required to 
provide quality advising services. Nothing will doom the individualized 
learning program quidcer than an uninvolved faculty which leaves the 
educational planning process solely in the hands of novice student learners. 



James S. Puta is f^mctor of the Division of Career and intertHscipPnary 
S&KBes af SUNY-Bif^hamton. 
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Creative Collaboration for the 
Professions: 
PENN's Program for Fund Raising 

Professionals 

by 

F. Bruce Robinson 



The University of Pennsyl>mnia Introduced a program for fund raising 
professionals in the fall of 1987. it was done in resportse to the recent rise of 
this profession from relative obscurity and because the University's develop- 
ment office has bng served the region as its prindpa) training ground for 
those wishing to gain experience in fund raising. Even in the absence of a 
fomiai needs anaiaysis, we icnew that the profession's rising salaries and 
rapid expansion had created a demand arKi that Penn's position at the center 
of an "oid boy" network gave us a heaj start 

We introduced the new prc^ram, "Fund Raisir^ Excellence." with a 
free infonnation night In eariy September. The content consisted of a round 
table discussion by panelists drawn from corporate and private ^ndations. 
But the purpose of the evening was to register partidpants for the first set of 
offerings. To our surprise, all three fund raising courses offered that fall were 
fined before the information night, and admission to the event had to be cut 
off at 250. Interest in the program has remained strong since. Our first year of 
operation has ended. Consisting of four sessions, which accord with the four 
seasons, the first year's activity has resulted in eleven courses and an enroii- 
mentof 320. 

The program was designed to encourage partidpants to earn a certifi- 
cate, which requires the completion at the partidpant's convenience of six 
courses; four fund raising a)urses and two "electives.* The electives are 
drawn from our established and routinely offered courses, so that the fund 
raising program enhances our other ^Ivities. To our surprise five people 
completed the requirements for the certificate even before the summer 
session. These people took two courses each in the fall, tiie winter, and the 
spring. 

The program was designed and Introduced In conjunction with the 

K0 t i 
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Delaware Vailey Chapter of the Nationai Society of Fund Raising Executives 
(NSFRE). The overview course offered each fall is anBnged In close 
cooperation with this professional assodation. The speakers are drawn from 
their membership and the course coordinator or facilitator is a member of 
their executive board. NSFRE men^rs receive a 10% discount on all fund 
raising courses. 

However, because NSFRE board members come and go at thdr own 
wilt, we felt it nec^sary to appoint an advisory board of our own from mem- 
bers of the profession who support our efforts and share our vision. Many of 
these people are al^ active in the professional association, but the existence 
of an i»ivisory board gh^s us a courterwelght to NSFRE involvement whicn 
has alre^^ b^n useful. 

Even at the nationai level, the fund raising profession has not reached 
the level of organization where H has established accreditation standards for 
its membership. In this open enviroment. Penn's certificate in fund raising 
has the potential of becoming a recognized and meaningful credential. Mem- 
bers of the profession are alrecKily rscommendlr^ our octrees to young men 
and women entering the field, and emptoyers are already paying the course 
fees incurred k)y their emptoyees. It viBs only about a year and a half ago that 
The Chronicle of H^her Educaton introduced ite regular section on "Phlla'i- 
thropy," and now they are offerii^ an separate pubRcation. We have been 
fortunate to respond to the needs of the fund raising/development profession 
at the time of Its rapid expansion and see a very bright future for this year-old 
program. 



F. Bruce Robinson is DirecU^r of Outreach and Community Service, 
Coltege of General StucSes, Univer^ty of Pennsylvania. 
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University/Industry Program for 
Science Teachers 

by 



Barbara Eisenstein 



The Rutgere/lrKhJSlry High School Sdence Program, sponsored by the 
Center for Mathematics. Sdence. and Co. puter Educ^on. provides oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of sdence education throi^h the collaboration 
of research sdentists and teachers. The purpose of the program is to enhance 
and modernize the sdence backgrounds of high school physics teachers, and 
to provide them with teaching materials representative of topics of cument 
sdentHIc and technological interest. The program is dirsc^ by Dr. George 
Pallrand. Professor of Sdence Education at the Graduate School of Education. 
Rutgers University. 

High school sdence teachers working with research sdentists from 
AT&T Bell Laboratories. Bell Communications Research. Merck and Com- 
pany, and Rutgers University havo and continue to develop teaching 
modules on topics of cunent sdentific and technok)gical interest. Topics 
wliidi have been devetoped incaKle; Lasers and the Natjre of Light, Anti> 

Maqngtism and Magnetic RgcQrdlnq Pgvte^s^ ^toiecuiar Appmanhes 

to the Study of Qene Activity, and The Phv slcs of Semfconductors and Tran- 
I^StfilS^ yhe modules allow for the introdudion of materials of cun^nt 
sdentlfic interest Into existing courses on an experii^ntal basis, without the 
necessity of changing an entire course or repl^ng the textbook. The subject 
matter of each module emphasizes an imponant aspect of current technology 
that affects students in their everyday lives. At the same time each is based 
on the introducfion and elaboratton of functemental sdentifk; prindples. 

The collaboration of the sdentists and teiK;hers ensures that the new 
materials will be both sdentificaliy and technically accurate, and also being 
educationally sound. The sdentists provide the technical and sdentific exper- 
tise, while the teachers ensure that the materials will be effective and useful 
in the classroom. Following the first summer of devetopment the teachers 
test the materials in their classes during the academic year and suggest appro- 
priate revisions. 

Once the modules have been developed a summer institute is held to 
train Lesd Teachers who will disseminate the modules to a wider population 
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of teachers and stiKients. Two such prDgrams were offered during the Sum- 
mer of 1988: The National Leadership institute for Teachers of Physics and 
The 

Regional Lei^ershlp Institute for Teachers of Modem Biology. Both 
programs were held at Rul^ers for four-weei^s during the summer. Thirty 
phy^ teachers selected nationwide attended a residential program in July, 
while twenty biology and t>iodiemi^ teachers atterKted the regnal pro- 
gram during Ai^ust. The physics program is supported t>y the National 
Science Foundation, the AT&T Foundation, and Beli Communications 
Researt^h. The biology program is supported by MertK and Co.; additional 
support from the NSF is pencfing. 

Ourir^3 the summer Institutes the participants vmtk on the n^uies, 
attend sdenca seminars, cfiscuss teaching s^at^les, and vi^ research labora- 
tories. They recehfe continuing support during the school year to fadfltate 
the use of the modules In their courses and in professional sclera education 
workshops. The modules continue to undergo modification based upon the 
suggestions of the participating teadrers. 

The program allows for different levels of involvement by scientists 
and teac^iers in a manner compatible with bad<ground, interest, and available 
time. For example, a number of sdenti^ partidpate at a poDcy level as mem- 
bers of the Sdentific and Technical Coundl. Some sdentists wori< closely 
wHh teachers In developing a module, while others partidpate by giving 
lectures and leading discussions. Teachers a^ are involved in a variety of 
ways. Those who exhibit leadership qualities by using the module extensive- 
ly in their classes, presentir^ them to professional groups, and/or modifying 
the modules may be appointed as Institute staff during subsequem summers. 
Teacher's wHth particularly strong subjed matter badcgrounds are Invited to 
work on module ctevelopment and revi^on. 

The development and support of the ongoing relationship l)etween 
sdentists and teachers is a fur^jamental ingrediem of the program. Particu- 
lariy important to the teachers is their acceptance as colleagues and collabora- 
tors by tiie Industrial and university sdentists. The teaihers find the work 
with the sdentists to be exdting and professionally rewarding. The sdentists 
have also expressed entiiusiasm for their relationship with the teschers. 
Many have strong interests in education at the precollege level and enjoy the 
opportunity to make a cntribution in this area 



Barbara Eisenstein is a ^ence Education Sf^aUst in The Center for 
Mathematics, Sdence, arKf Computer Eckication at Rutgers University. 
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Strategic Behavior for Continuing 
Educators: Becoming a Part of the 
Institutional Agenda 

by 



Norma R. Long 



There is no magic assodated with greater visibiiity and effectiveness of 
the continuing education division in a university setting. Nor is there a 
quid(-fix formula that when applied turns warts into beauty moles, unsympa- 
thetic central administrators Into staunch CE supporters, or tired programs 
and programmers into veritable beehives of productivity. Rather, It is hard 
work. From the cosmetics to the core of your continuing education opera- 
tion, you must fashion your programs to fit the mission, the culture and the 
prevailing ethos of your unique academk; community. 

If the issue of goals must be reduced to the will of the institution being 
upheld or the will of the continuing education unit being upheld, then the 
institution will clearly win - and it should. But not all, or even most, staig- 
gles shouki get to that point. I prefer to think of the creative continuing edu- 
cator as one who teases the boundaries of his or her institution, stretching its 
imagination, but not breaking its njles. 

The following ten strategies wH not work for all continuing edi«:ators 
or at all Institutions. They are based upon actual university experiences and 
their mofified constructs, and will probably work best for the seasoned contin- 
uing eduCiiUon chief executive officer, usually a dean or director, who is ready 
to advance an established continuing education division into a position of 
greater institutional prominence. 

* Re-evaluate the continuing education mission to ensure thai it is 
congruent with the mission of the Institution. Get the CE mission officially 
sanctioned by the institution and articulate it broadly within to the academic 
community. 

* Actively develop a solid relationship with the central administrator 
to whom the continuing education CEO reports; this key administrator must 
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understand, respect and support your programs. The foundation for such a 
tx)nding is buiit gradually through your consistent demonstration of genuine 
support of the goals and image of the Institution. 

* Become an active part of central administration. Show institution- 
wide leadership through fonnal and informal communication with as many 
high-ranking administrators as possible, including the president. Seek appro- 
priate and citical avenues through which you can, with credlbiiity, initiate 
and continue this process. Ask to ^rve on univer^-wicte committees. 

* Establish annual goals with your continuing ediK^atlon unit and 
share them with coilec^ues outside of the unit, f feltow deans and direc- 
tors for input. Coilegianty is the key to buik^ng s* issfui and enduring pro- 
grams that are valued by the institutton. 

* Communtoate in writing more frec^ently- Us© the preferred style of 
most administrators and faculty to get your ideas across and to promote great- 
er institutional support of your goals. The well-written document conveys a 
sense of thoroughness and organization. It invites stu(^ and feedt>ack from 
colleagues. 

* Join forces with the director of faculty devetopment. Create ways to 
subsidize the activities of the faculty devetopment office, to supplement their 
budget for faculty research and professional travel. It Is one of a number of 
ways to attach your activities to other programs and services highly valued by 
the institution. 

* Work through the system of the institution to establish commaiity. 
Continuing education, by its very nature, is usually a semi-autonomous oper- 
ation within the institution, and for that reason, has many opportunities to 
do things differently from other offices. Seek as many ways as possible to use 
the established system of the institution, from procurement to payment. 
(You do not want to become ineffident, however.) This established common- 
ality with other divisions and academic units builds rapport, trust, and coileg- 
iality. 

* Present a united and philosophicaiiy congruent CE organization. 
The professtonal and support staff whom you hire must reflect your goals and 
values. They shouki be perceived by the institution as bright and committed 
indivicbjals who work not only on CE prc^rams, t)ut for the institution and 
its goals. Encour^e whole-part-team thinking by professional staff mem- 
bers: whole B institutional mission; part » E.E. unit's mission; team « both 
missions. Also, use radar-scanning (Tlchy, 1983) as a regular exercise by CE. 
professionals during staff meetings. 
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* EstabHsh yourself as a continuing education le^er with unassailable 
personal and professionai integrity. As CEO of your unit, it is important to 
elicit trust and confidence from administration and faculty. Through the 
credit>iiity that you tHiiid, for yourself and your division, your goals and 
aspirations will meet with more enduring success within your institution. 



Norma R. Long i$ Dean of the College of Continuing Stu(£es at Tow^ 
son State University. 
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Understanding Your Personal 
Management Style 

by 

J. Robert Hanson 
Lx)rraine A. Cavaliere 



tnmxk/Oion 

The success and future of continuing higher education is dependent 
on skilled and effect administrators and leaders in the field. Administra- 
tors striving to identify and employ more effective management ami leader- 
ship strategies may ask: What defines an effec^ve continuing education 
administrator and manner? What are the strat^ies one can employ to 
improve management techniques? How can communications and inter- 
actions be Improved amor^ the manager and superiors, p^rs, faculty and 
staff? How are manri^ement style and le^rship style related? 

1- Purpose 

As an SKiministnator and leader in continuing higher education, tools 
to identify strengths and buitei seif-awareness may enhance management 
effectiveness. The Management Style Inventory (MSI) is a self-di^nostlc tool 
for administrators and leaders to assess their management style preferences. 
This inventory is a self descriptive measure of one's own decision-making 
preferences based on Carl Gustav Jung's (1923) theory of psychological types. 
This instmrnent was designed to aid the administrator, as one of many 
sources for increased self a^^reness, in Identifying your own managerial 
strengths and needs. The data from the instrument provides a better idea of 
your strengths as a t^sion-maker, and alerts one to those areas where one 
may wish to practtoe flexing into other styles. The iinstmment identifies four 
distinct managerial styles based on the combination of functions for percep- 
tion (sensing and intuition), and judgment (thinking and feeling). Each style 
has its own assets and liabilities. No one style is better than any other. The 
appropriateness of a style depends on the problem to be solved, the people 
involved, and the nature of the proposed solution. Thus, as a decision- 
making model, the data from the instrument increases self awareness of 
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one's management style as well as provicSng aitemative behaviors to empioy 
for altmative decision-making processes. 

z Management and Loactersnip 

Le^rsNp may be perceived as the uses of fc^r different itinds of 
power or influence. In institutions of higher education there is the power 
that results from one's position as sdministrator with Its particular legal and 
traditionai responsibilities, in positional power one assignc ' sks based upon 
orcRnate and subordinate relationships, it is a fK3wer that works best when 
there is mutual respect, clanty of tasi^, a mutually understood means of eval- 
uation, and appropriate fee(&^^ 

A second kind of power is that which is confenBd by others based on 
their perception of the administrators knowledge and wisdom. In power 
through expertise the administrator secures followership through the respect 
people have for his or her echication and ejqserience. it is a pcvver that works 
best when foltowership Is botii ^ger aiKl reaxif to hear, and when there is a 
mutually c^re^upon way to act on the knowlcKige presented. In short, it is a 
power based on hearer "redness." 

A third kind of power is that whk;h is confenred by followers based on 
Interpersonal relationships. Relational power rssults when the administra- 
tor's empathy and concern for the knowledge of his or her folbwerships' 
needs is perceived as sensitive and genuine. Power is conferred in the process 
of trustii^ the administrator's drectives because the followership trusts the 
administrator's intent 

A fourth kind of leadership is that which is confen'ed foifowers 
based on a manager's vision of the future. In an age of gov6...inemai, 
military and religious abuses of power, ^blk: pessimism and skepticism is 
readily understandable. On the other hand, no institution can adequately 
serve its publfo if there are not dearly stated aspiratfons, hopes and goals for 
the future. Power comes to ec&jcational leaders when their vision is humane, 
well articulated, and where faculty, staff and pubfics are meaningfully involv- 
ed. Educational leaders shape our tomorrows by keenness with whk^h they 
stimulate their constituents toward tiie fuiter reaches of human potential. 

Management's power tends to be largely positional. Leadership's 
power ter^ 's to be largely relational. Managements power tends to be based 
on legal and finandal concerns. Leadership's power tends to be based on 
feelings of collaboration, the common good, and the need for community 
concern. 

3. Measures Qf Leadership 

This paper proposes that three of four elements of le^ership. i.e.. rela- 
tionships, expertise and vision, really represent power for needed change 
given, not by superordinates, but by those the administrator manages. The 
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quality of one's leadership is the degree to which this power is conferred c 
the manc^er through trust, knowledge and shared plans for the future. The 
other side of the leadership equation is acceptance, i.e., the degree to which 
resistance to one's teactership is addressmi through hearing the underlying 
messages of each of one's publics, and by involving those same pubOcs in 
participatory decision-imking. Analyzing teadership under these three 
h^ings leads one to a better urKierstanding of the old par^ox that "...one 
gets power by sharing power." To be more effecth^ leaders, educational 
administrators need to assess our own assets and llabiiities in each of these 
areas. To have positional power is clearly not enough. The challenge is to 
develop skills and abilities in all four areas. 

4. A ^tenagement Mode] for Administrators 

A sound management model for administrators in higher education 
should contain the following element: 

(1) sound theory that describes how management styles are alike and 
different, 

(2) complete descriptions of the four bask; rranagement styles, 

(3) instrumentation for the identification of one's type, and one's 
management style, 

(4) techniques for improving one's management style and strategies 
for woricing more effectively with mjperiors, f^ers and constituents, and 

(5) a vision and a description of what a robust and effective organ- 
ization needs to look like. 

Management studies are comf^ratively recent. The introduction of 
McGregor's (1960) Theory X and Theory Y, Blake and Mouton's (1969) Mana- 
gerial Grid and Hershey and Blanchard's (1982) Situational Decision-making 
processes. Much has been learned since then and our proposed elements for 
an aggressive management model for su^rting edut^dionai administration 
are more important than ever, McGregor's pragmatk: Implementor model 
necessarily emphasized Theory Y not because Theoiy X was wrong but 
because it dklnl wori^ Blake and Mouton's Grid was a necessaiy step in the 
right dlre(^on because It demonstrated on a second dimension that good 
management was always an Issue of task and personnel considerations. Her- 
shey and Bianchard introduced a needed third dlmen^on when they focused 
on the situational nature of decision-making as a way to determine whether 
task or personal conskleratlons were primarily ascendent. None of the three 
models, however, described managerial styles in relationship to the decision- 
making process. In the model we're proposing, the needed fourth dimension 
is added with a description of managerial and leadership style, appropriate 
instrumentation, strategies to stimulate social change, and a way to make 
more effective management decisions. 
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5. Types Qf Managers as Leadership Emphases 

Based on Hanson, Silver and Strong's Mode! of Educational 
Management, four distinct types of administrative styles are identified. These 
descriptions are based on their long tenn studes of C.G. Jung's psychoiogicai 
types and their research and teaching within the educational comnfiunity. 
Their man^ement style descriptions are t>asdd on C.G. Jung's (1921) and 
Isabel Myer's (1962) explanations for differences and similarities in human 
behavior. Jui^ proposed an understanding of behavior stmctured on the 
three cBmenslons of attitiKto. perception and decision-making or judgen^nt. 
Each c^mension contains two functions that are in oppositional relationship 
to one another. While all persons behave in both functions, one furction in 
each dimension is usually dominant. The polar nature of one's nmnagement 
styles modified by a dominant attitucte or of seeing the world, i.e., one's 
world view. 

On the attitucSnai dimension. Jung identified an orientation of open- 
ness and interaction with the world that he called extraversion. Extraverts get 
their energy from involving themselves with others, th^ are talkathre, easy 
to get to know, very verbal, friendly and sodal. The opposite function Jung 
identified as introversion. Introverts are energize by going askie. processing 
information based on what It means for their own improved self-understand- 
ing, introverts are observed therefore, as belr^ shy, quiet, withdrawn and 
more difficult to get to know. Where extravert enter eageriy into group 
decision-making situations, introverts need quiet processing time atone. 
Mom's' research (1981) shows that 75% of educational administrators are 
extroverts. 

On the perception dimension. Jung kientified an orientation to learn- 
ing best through practical, hands-on and immediately verifiable experiences. 
He called this the sensation function. Sensors rely on what tiiey can see, hear, 
touch, smell, taste and do. They are £Krtion-oriented. live in the here and 
now, and want to know what things are for and how to do them. The oppos- 
ing function Jung kjentified as intuition, intuitors live in the future. They 
search for patters, possibiilties. meanings, relationships and ways of putting 
things together in their minds. Where sensors tend to be concrete the intui- 
tors are abstra(^ors. Where sensors \(x>k for ways to do tilings intuitors look 
for possibilities in tenns of what needs to be done. Morris' and Morrison's 
(1980) studies incficate that 68%-70% of educational administrators are 
ctominantly sensing in orientatton. 

On the dedston-making or judgement dimension, Jung ktentified an 
orientation to critical, analytical, true/false, logical and sequential ded^'on- 
making. He called this function thinking. Thinking dominant persons look 
for reason, evidence, applicability, procedure and cause/effect results. The 
opposing function Jung Identified as feefing. Feeling dominant persons make 
judgments on their perceptions based on personal values, subjective respon- 
ses, what feels best, how it will affect others, and the need for cooperation and 
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harmony. Where the thinker looks for tme/faise, the feeler looks for 
like/dislike. Monis' administrators are dominantiy thinking in orientation. 

Isabel Myers (1962} added a fourth dimension to Jung's construct by 
proposing a dimension oriented to coming to conclusions. These two oppos- 
ing functions she kientifled as judgement arKi perception. The judgment 
orientation represents the need for specifk%, objectives, time lines, clarity of 
task, due dates, and coming to prompt and effident ctosure. The perception 
orientation is more reflective, open, more broadly focused, not wanting to be 
aished into a ded^on without tooking at all the data, and aware of the need 
for comfort in coming to a dedsion. The ji^er wants Edition, focus, and 
effk^ent results. The perceiver wants deliberation time, a thorough review of 
all pertinent data, and a time for reflection. Atorris' data incBcates that 100% 
of educattonai administrators are judgers. 

By pairing these func^'ons a model for administrative behaviors is 
devetoped as follov\^: 

Perception or Jiu^ement Extrcfvert or Introvert 

SENSORS 



Implexxientors 

Pragmatic, hands <mi. organized, proce- 
duml. results-oriented, business-like, con- 
crete. 



THINKERS 



Planners 

Conceptualizers, abstractors, planners, re- 
searchers, hypothesizers. loc»dng to the 
fiituie, logical 



Communicati^ 

Fiicraily. open, collaborative. coopCTative, 
values-onented. teacher and pupil oriented. 



FEELERS 



Developers 

Dreamers, imaginative, artistic, aesthetic, 
looking for new and better ways to do 
things, enthusiastic, inspirati(Mial. 



ESTurroRS 



Management styles may be described as folbws: 

The Im* mentor (positional) is pragmatic, action-oriented, business- 
like, and goes y the book. The goal of this style is to provide control over 
what needs to be done in order to achieve a safe and secure environment in 
which to work. Implementors are doers, have clearly defineated organiza- 
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tional staictures. am! personal and schooi>ievel objectives. They are direct- 
ors. They ask the questions wfiat and how? 

ThO Planner (expertise) is knowledge-oriented and enjoys conceptual- 
izing about needs and wants. Planners need tots of data. They specialize in 
analyzing, fomriulailng patterns, testing hypotheses and e>^atlon. They 
speculate and plan. They are delegators. They ask the question why? 

The Communicator (relationships) Is peopie-oriented, sensitive to 
feelings, empathic and out-going. The goal of this man^ement style is to 
build cooperative and collaborative relationships and a climate of trust. Infor- 
mation sharing and the giving and receiving of feedback on the personal 
level characterize the effects of this type of management They are coaches. 
They ask question with personal references to individual feelings arKi exper- 
ience, e.g., How are you? 

The Developer (visionary) is enthusiastic, inspirational, and focused 
on what might be. The goal of this management style is the development of a 
creative atmosphere in which all incfividuals are challenged to reach more of 
their own potential. Developers search for a clearer picture of how to develop 
skills, worth and human dignity. They look for beauty and symmetry. They 
strive to provide creative opportunities for change. They are collaborators 
and challengers. They ask the question: What if...? 

6. Rele\^nce 

This Management Style Inventor was designed as a reference tool for 
administrators and managers to increase their self-awareness of their mana- 
gerial strengths. Developed from a dedsion making model relative to per- 
sonality types, the data received from this instrument inoeases understand- 
ing of persona] dominant man^ement style as well as understanding auxii- 
laty management styles to choose alternative behaviors for decision-making 
and leadership purposes. The infonnation and insight provided by this 
instrument may actel to the many sources needed by administrators in contin- 
uing higher education to hone their capabifities. 
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Paths to Power in NUCEA: 
A Regional Approach 

by 



Gail B. Yumkas 



Ajf^lying persona) power on the organization scene is done in a num- 
ber of ways. 

Networklr^ has long been an excellent strategy for |:^rsonal enpower- 
mont We are all beginning to recognize the benefits of coHaboration and 
support. Whether we are aware of it or not, we all have ao^ss to several 
forma) and infonmai networks which can best be described within a muiti- 
d!mens)onai tri^. Such networks include the interpersonal: determining 
who your advocates are and how they might become more supportive; the 
personal: recognizing the need to enabie yourself to fee) more powerful: and 
the Intergroup: utilizing the political groups, laws and other support systems 
that are available. 

One of the most important sicills in the networking process is being 
able to identify and use the various human resources available to us. 

Networking can be accomplished in a variety of ways. Personal con- 
tact a telephone call, small group meetings. 

Dorothy I. MacConhey, in an article entitled, "linkages and Networks 
In the Structure of Personal Power" [Journal of the Natbnal Assoaa^on for 
V\tomen Deans, Adrmnistrators and Counselors, Summer 1980, Vol. 43, No. 
4), has fisted ten tenets of developing personal power that can be applied to 
empowerment in NUCEA at all levels. 

1. CooiMrate. Do favors for others whenever you can. Help other 
people abng. 

2. When you are in charge of anything, be sure to spread some 
appealing pieces of assignment around rather than keeping them for yourself. 
The norms of reciprocity, everyone knows, are at work In any human sodety. 

3. Take time to congiBtulate colleagues who win an award, are elected 
to office, have an article accepted or obtain a grant. Send word of thanks to 
those who do something for you. Let people know you appreciate their 
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efforts. 

4. Broken your contacts whenever you can. 

5. Rise to the occasion. Do messy jobs that have to be done. When a 
job cannot be done and you Itnow it, wor< cioseiy with others to redefine the 
task into snnailer ^ievabie pieces. 

6. When you find you must take a negative |:K>sition on an issue, re- 
nrrain objective and issue oriented. Make it clear to others why you are taking 
the rrinority position and stk^ with it for the sake of your integrity. Such an 
approach win not be hamiful to your overail record. 

7. Take the iead when you need. Compiement appointed leadership by 
beir^ concerned with morale of the group. 

8. Be present. This means attending boring meetings and events that 
are scheduled at inconvenient hours. 

9. Be open and friendly. Care about people as people. Keep your own 
personal problems soft-pedailed so you have time to be corx^emed about 
others. 

10. Work as a member of the team. An oki boy network or an old girl 
network can never be as effective as a whole team network. 



RnaJly, remember it is not usually what you know, but who you know 
and who knows you that will open the door to opportunities for leadership in 
NUCEA or in any other endeavor. Today you can reap the benefits by buikj- 
ing a support base within /our institution, the region and the national organ- 
iza&'on. The possible benefits are limitless. GoodLud<! 



Gail B. Yumkas is Director of the Center for Professional Development 
at Loyola College in Maryland. 
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Preparing Faculty to Teach in Unique 
Environments: A Panel Discussion 

by 

Emily Huebner 
Sally M. Johnstone 
Elizabeth l^rby 
Barbara J. Millis 



An Overview of the Orientation Pnx^ss (Barbara J. Millis) 

FsKailty Deveiopment programs ususally contain numerous compo- 
nents such as workshop series, student evaluations, classroom observations, 
teaching excellence awards, and one-on-one assistance, including video- 
taping. No component, however, is as Important to the success of a continu- 
ing education program as an effective orientation process for new faculty. 
Orientation becomes particulariy critical when you are asking faculty to enter 
environments outside their experiences in traditonal classrooms. Two 
unique environments requiring special faculty preparation are the electronic 
environments associated with distance education and the corporate environ- 
ments which are becoming more and more common as universities and 
businesses recognize the mutual benefits of linkages. 

Regardless of the environment, however, the institutional mission, 
the spedfic goals and objectwes of a given program, the nature of the student 
body, and the type of courses to be offered will ail affect the content and 
approach of the orientation process. Most continuing education programs 
share three important orientation objectives. They attempt to: 

(1 ) ensure smooth classroom operation; 

(2) enable the faculty member to effectively represent the Institution; 
and 

(3) reinforce expectations of high quality teadiing. 
Additional objectives might be to: 
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(4) establish afacutty/administr^on network; and 

(5) engender respect for the institution/Institutional loyalty. 

The orientation process may begin with something as simple as a 
newspaper ^ivertisement inviting faculty to apply for an opening, arKl con- 
tinue throughout the faculty member's assodation with an institution. In 
reality, however, the term "orientation" refers to the specific practices under- 
taken to meet the above objectives for the first class a lecturer teaches. Thus, 
the orientation process ususally consists of a variety of activities conducted 
over a fimited amount of time on a one-on-one or group basis. 

Again, common elements are shared by continuing eduction institu- 
tions regardless of their spedfk; approaches. Orientation programs should 
alw^s ^ress: The Misaon of the Institution (ob^ve 2); The Nature of 
the Students (objectlvas 1. 2, and 3); Logistical Concerns, such as faculty and 
student support services, required paperwork, and training related to special 
equipment or procedures (objectives 1 and 2); and Teachlr^ Practices , such as 
cum'rudum content, manc^ory dassnoom procedures (including syllabus 
preparation and examination and attendance polides), and expectations of 
teaching excellence (objective 3). The fourth objective of establishing a net- 
work can be met through group sessions, one-on-one briefings, or facutly 
telephone/address lists. If objectives 1 through 3 are met, objective 5-engen- 
dering resped for the institution and/or institutional loyalty-will usually 
fblkw. 

This final objective underscores the importance of a well-organized, 
well-developed, "people-direct^" orientation. Faculty typically receive a 
thorough one-on-one briefing from the person, usually an academic dean, 
responsible for recruitment and staffing. This briefing covers a variety of 
topics, ranging from lofty but important concoms, such as institutional goals 
and missions, to mundane matters such as payroll and parking information, 
travel relmbursenrient, duplteation fadlities, and library services. New in- 
strudors will need spedfic Information about the course they will teach, 
including the required testbooks. but you should also focus on course plan- 
ning and prepairation. Faculty recruited from business, government or 
military sectors are ususally highly qualified professionals, but they some- 
times lack substamial classroom experience. They may need infomfiatlon 
about syllabus construction, course design, gradir^ polides and practices, and 
dassroom man^ement Instructors ususally welcome spedfic examples, 
particualriy sample syllabi. 

Most continuir^ education institutions with large programs conduct 
group orientation sessions several times a year to augment the individual 
briefings. Because adjuct faculty, like the adult students they teach, must 
juggle conflicting demands on their time, few institutions make attendance at 
orientation sessions a hard-and-fast requirement, although it is strongly en- 
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couraged. Likewise, the sessions are limited in length and complexity, nor- 
mally requlrir^ only about three hours during a weekday evening. Re- 
freshments such as wine and cheese or a buffet supper usually ^x:ompany the 
greetings from institutional dignitaries. A warm, yet professional atmo- 
sphere is essential. The session shouki focus on broad concerns germane to 
all disdpQnes. such as the institutitonal history and missksn, effective ways to 
meet the needs of adilt learners, faculty arKi student support sendees, and 
most significantly, the importance of high-quality teaching. These topk:s can 
be addressed in a number of ways: through individual presentations, small 
group discussions, orientation videotapes, or panel discussions. An kiieal 
orientation wiil model an ideal first night of class. The program should 
exhibit a variety of dassrcK^m methods and techniques, indudng varied 
pacing, to reOeve the monotony of a three-hour block. F^lty shouki feel 
they are being treated as adults whose time and opinions are valued. They 
souM depart with a body of vakjable information and a sense of renewed 
dedtoation and mutual goals. They shoukj also now feel free to call a number 
of identified individuals for help with any aspect of their teaching experience. 
For this reason alone it is important to have as many administrative and 
support staff present as possible, and to invite veteran faculty members to 
partk^pate in cBscussions or panel presentations. 

You shouki always provide Acuity with a f^dkeX of orientation materi- 
als to reinforce or ailment the infomiation covered during group or one-on- 
one sessions. Faculty, like students, can suffer from "overioad" when con- 
fronted with a sea of new infonntaion. They shouki have specific materials 
on curricuium. logistics, and classroom procedures, topics often covered in a 
faculty guide or manual or provk^ed in taitor-m^e hanctouts. They should 
also have a list of specific persons to contact when they have questions or 
concerns. 

To detenmine the effectiveness of both the orientation process and the 
subsequent classroom perfonnance, you should conduct systematic evalua- 
tions. Faculty can be consulted immediately about the value of group orienta- 
tion sessions, for instance, but these initial reactions shouki be tempered by 
subsequent follow-up to determine the actual effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion. A well-received group orientation session for fifty lecturers cannot be 
declared completely successful until fifty successful classes are conducted. 
Post-course information from faculty about omissions in their training or 
about helpful components of the orientation process can be reviewed in the 
context of student evaluations. 

Preparing faculty to te^h in unique environments poses particular 
challenges. Faculty, for instance, must be prepared to teach in the electronic 
environments associated with distance teaming and in the off>campu$ 
environments associated with corporate learning. 
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Preparing Faculty To Teach in Electronic Environments (Sally Johnstone) 

Several different electronic teaching environments are used by faculty 
to reach their distant students. Interactive television, limited-motion video, 
still-frame video, audiographic, computer-mediated, and audio teleconferen- 
cing are among the real-time, imerac^ve technologies oin^ntiy popular in 
the higher enducation environment. While e£^ of these systems places 
unique spedfic demands on a faoilty memt>er, some generalized require- 
ments seem to apply to all of these remote teaching environments. You can 
use broad pnncipies developed from these generalized requirements to assist 
f^nilty members using these systems and to increase the chances of successful 
experineces for the admlnistratoi^, the f^ity, and most importantly, the 
students. 

Four general principles essential to this process include: peer support, 
a spedal contact person, faculty orientation sessions, and student training. 

1. PegrSuppQit 

Both faculty and students can benefit from contact with colleagues 
who have had more experierx^e with the electronic delivery system they are 
about to use. Because the faculty members are often from different depart- 
ments, are adjuncts, or are simply unacoistom^ to discussions about teach- 
ing techniques, they may lack opportunities for spontaneous, meaningful 
interactions with their peers about what teachir^ with the new system en- 
tails. Students are more likely to discuss what it means to take a course via 
the system with their peers; however, their comments may be limited to 
complaints and not focus on the real demands of the new learning environ- 
ment in ways that could help a novice. 

Consequently, it may be necessary for alministrators to fadlitate this 
type of interaction. There are several ways to create supportive environ- 
ments to encourage this type of peer support, and each Institution's method 
of doing this will be unique. However, two simple ways to accomplish this 
are to give new users the telephone numbers of a few experienced users who 
are willing to act as mentors, or to invite a few experienced users to an orien- 
tation session for new users. 

2. Contact Parson 

Most people new to an electronic deUver system will have many 
questions about what to expect. Novice users are frequently intimidated by 
the technical and logistical requirements of these systems. They shouki be 
encouraged to contact one spedfic person who is assodated with the admin- 
istrative unit of the system for questions and problems. That individual 
shouki be thoroughly familar with all aspects of the system and be able to 
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answer mo^ c^e^ons (either technical or logistical) or know how to get the 
answers, ideal contact people will not be technicians, but rather individuals 
with current knowledge whose past experience enable them to relate to the 
novice's concerns. 

3. Orientation Session 

Some type of weilH)rganized orientation to the system is critk^ for 
new users. Faculty need to be introduced to all the unk^ue elements of teach* 
ino in the new environment. The timing of the initial orientation session 
depends on the amount of preparation and training required. A candki class- 
room television system, for example, demands very little preparation time, so 
the session can occur a week or so before the beginning of classes; orientation 
for a mors complex audlographic system shouki be a few months before 
classes start. In general, a faculty orientation should Include the following 
elements: 

* introductions to the key personnel 

* An explanation of the i(^l^cal demands of the system 

* A faculty hancflaook 

* Examp^ of ways to use the sy^em with dsdpline-spedfk; courses 

* An Introduction to system operations from both the Instructor and 
student viewpoints 

* An opportunity to talk with peers who have already used the sytem 
successfully 

* Hands-on pr^k;e with the system 

4. Student Training 

Failure to train students to use the elec^ronk; delivery system, a pro- 
cess frequently overtooked by administrators, can create problems later. Stu- 
dent training involves mors than just telling them how to turn on the tele- 
vision receh^r or boot up the computer program; it also includes assisting 
them In mastering the distance learning environment. Since the faculty 
member Is not physk^lly present, stuctonts must take even more responsibili- 
ty for their own learning. They must be more assertive about asking ques- 
tions, since the instaictor cannot see the body langu^e that denotes IsxM, of 
understanding in a tracfitional classroom. Students must also take greater 
initiadve in contacting the faculty member for private questions because they 
cannot simply catch the Instnjc^or after class. 

Although usually costly and difficult to organize and conduct, face-to- 
face orientation/training sessions for the students at each of the distant sites 
are very effective. If these ses^ons are not possible, however, students can be 
trained using only the distant technology medium. If the medium is fairiy 
complex, having a technically competent person on-site with the students 
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during this initial training session may be necessary; if the technology re- 
quires only switching on a television receiver, the entire process can be 
accomplished long distance. 

^teny of the special tactics used for orientations in the electronic en- 
yironment apply equally well to situations whers Acuity, often traditionai 
department-centered indi\Hduals, must tailor their specialties for off-campus 
delivery to experienced adults in corporate or other unique learning environ- 
ments. 



En&mmging TracSSonsd Faculty To Teach in the CorporaiB Environment 

(Elizabeth Kirfoy) 

When you must fulfill a corporate contract, selectir^ appropriate 
faculty becomes vitally important. Reouitment often cannot be separated 
from orientaHon and thus becomes an important part of the process. Culti- 
vating and malntainiiiy cordial professionrii relations with ac^emic depart- 
ments are essential. Success in a continuing education program cannot be 
measured in enrollments ilone. The responsiveness and enthusiastic sup- 
port of academic departments in meeting corporate demands are equally 
Important measures, partioilariy when coordinators must ask a department 
head to request that a faoilty member tailor a course and then teach it 25 
miles from the main campus. Academic departments are most enthusiastic 
when their objectives and those of their faculty coindde with the corporate 
objectives. Several strategies encourage and reinforce the mutual benefits. 

1. Create Otmortuniiies To Know Faculty 

You can become ao^lnted with f^lty through ^ivities such as 
attending campus functions, volunteering to be a resource for faoiity senate 
commltees, or intenriewng tonjity for your continuing education newsletter 
with an emphasis on the ways they teach students at corporate sites. Because 
faculty usually have a greater interest in their disciplines than they do in the 
institution, In continuing education, or in a given corporation, you should 
emphasize the opportunities for faculty to heighten their knowledge, exper- 
ience, and academic profile through these corporate teeing experiences. 

2. Identifv FacuHv Who Meet Corporate Demands 

You must often go through additional steps In the screening process 
when selecting f^lty to teach at corporate sites. Mange to meet 
IncSvkJually with each faculty member identified by the academic unit. Many 
faculty are independent entrepreneurs e^er to solidify the fact that this 
corporate opportunity is a university-sponsored activity. During the meeting 
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you can also darify the func^on of your ^ministmtive unit as the primary 
liaison between the academic unit, the faculty member, arKi the corporate 
class. 

3. Seek Out Departments With Clear Obfactives 

Look for £tt;^mic units that are in the spotlight with ambitious 
agendas to accomplish. Your supjsort and assistance will hit a responsive 
chord. Will your program opportunity coincide with the arrival of a faculty 
"star* who wants to make a mark? Has the department been designated a 
center of excellence with new resources, a new building, or a newly approved 
d^ree? Will the opportunity to teach at a corporation provide recognition 
and documentation useful for tenure reviews? 

4. Research Market Demand for Potential PmgfamR 

Folbwing a hunch may pay off on occasion, tHJt academic departments 
will be far more responsive to substantiated market research. Study classified 
advertisements to detennlne what career spedalties or job skills are in de- 
mand. Cont»n emptoyers in geographical areas where regional populations 
might be better served at a con»>rate site to disojss their needs, particularly in 
fight of the subject areas you have already kientified. 

5. PfDvide Rnandal Incentives for Department Heads or Indiviritjal 
F^fty Members 

Expand your reward options. For example, you might be able to offer 
tenured faculty membere the opportunity to teach the challenging adult 
students at corporate locations if you pay adjunct lecturers to assume the 
former's on-campus undergraduate teachir^ responsiblities. BuikJ into the 
budget for large corporate programs the ability to support a graduate assistant, 
provkle administrative staff, or purchase spiedal equipment that will enable 
the program to run smoothly. Provide indirect finandal Incentives by sub- 
scribing to publications, offering professional memberships, or paying travel 
expenses to national confererKies relevant to your programs. 

6. Provide Incentives that Advance Recognition 

Most institutions evaluate f»:ulty in terms of teaching, research, arKi 
service. Demonstrate that teeing in unk^e environments allows faculty 
members to try new program kieas or ctesign new teaching techniques. 
Arrange research opportunities that will allow faculty members to gather or 
test data, use state-of-tiie-art equipment, or collaborate with nona^demlc 
researchers in private or public enterprises. Showcase service to the univer- 
sity community by acknowledging the contributions of faculty in public, In 
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print, and in person. 

Preparir^ Faculty By ProvkSng AdMnistraSve Suf^rt (Emity Huebner) 

Effectlvo administrBtive support is a key element in preparir^ f^ity 
to teach at corporations. Faculty away from campus assume a greater burden 
of administrative responsibiity. They represent the university to off-campus 
students, providing the closest ilni^ they have. If books are late or registra- 
tions snarled, the Acuity member may well suffer the outr^e of students 
who woM direct th^r anger to another, more appropriate person if they 
were taking courses on campus. F^lty need ^Kiministrative support in order 
to do what they ck> best-teach. 

Here are some steps you can take to ensure that a faculty noember's 
first dass at a corporate site proceeds smoothly. 

1. If the class is tied to a spedfk: company or organization, arrange for 
the faculty member to meet with key corporate personnel prior to the first 
class session. 

2. During on-site registration, corporate emptoyees should receive 
basic Infonmation including the name, office, and telephone number of per- 
sons to contact regarding admlnstrative problems. Emphasize that the faculty 
member is not an a|:^ropriate altem^Ve. These stuctents shouki also be 
given infonnation about university requirements, including: 

* A schedule of important Institutlona] dates or dead&nes 

* Prxedunes for dropping and ackfing courses 

* Arrangements for paying fees and tuctton 

Ask to have a representative from the corporation present to answer 
questions about company policies conceming educational programs and 
tuition remission. 

3. Give faculty members as much information as possible about the 
corporate sUJdents attending their class. You couki provide general infonna- 
tion about tiie company, Including its future plans, and the job categories of 
the students. The corporation might even be willing to collect or provide 
appropriate student data or work samples. 

4. Discuss with faculty their preferred room configurations and any 
requested equipment such as overhead projectors. Do your best to see that on- 
site coordinators meet these requests. Ooiporation classrooms usually have 
kleal fle)dt»lity and superb aLK£o-vlsual resources. 

5. Be certain that faculty members Know precisely how to reach their 
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dassrooms. Provicte accurate dlr^ons to the site from the campiis or the 
instructor's home, and make any necessary arrangements for spedai parking 
or passes. Offer practical si^gestions about travel logistics, if needed. Ask the 
corporation to preanange security clearances for Instructors. 

6. Offer as miK^h assistance as possible with supplementary course 
material, partk;ularly when dealing with "star" faculty. Type handouts or 
locate equipment that will result in a high-quaOty final product or presenta- 
tion. The company n^y wish to make the materials mors corporate-specific 
by producing them on their own equipment or using their corporate paper 
stock. Some companies are also wilQng to arrange for the long-term loan of 
ec^ipmerrt that will enable the faculty nrember or produce corporate-spedfic 
material. 

7. Order textbooks well in advance, and arrar^e for their sale on-site 
prior to the first class. Sometimes you may be able to bill the company direct- 
ly for books, or the company will assume resfK^nsibillty for bilfing the stu- 
dents. If books are unavoidably late and you have alreacfy complete pre- 
payment an^ements. you may need to ask f^lty membei^ to deliver texts 
to students at the site. Avokj asking them to collect any money. 

8. If, as often happens, a corporate officer will introduce the faculty 
member to the class, pnovkie this pei^n in advance with an introductory 
biography highlighting academk: and personal ^ievements. 

9. Keep communication lines open throughout the semester. In parti- 
cular, remember to pass along any positive feedback. 

10. Develop an evaluation instrument to survey corporate students 
early in the temi, making certain that faculty members are aware of the pro- 
cedures. Share the results with them, discussing any relevant program 
changes suggested by the data Recommended changes might include cuni- 
culum content, logistics, or teaching techniques. Early evalutaion and 
subsequent adjustments ensure that the class is meeting both corporate and 
academic standards and expectations. Surveys completed at the end of class, 
inclucSng the standard university evalutations. are useful for future 
planning, but they cannot address the needs of the current corporate c^nt 

Teachers have sometimes been described as gardeners who nurture 
students and take pride in their eventual ftowering. Continuing education 
professionals have signifteant roles to play in this complex process. 
Preparations on every level will have an Impact on the facutiy member's 
success. Well-organized, well-devetoped. "people-directed" orientations can 
provkle instructors with the tools and the know-how to cultivate the 
brightest btooms in these ^r-flung, rich, sometimes exotic classrooms. 
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Working with Traditional Faculty in a 
Small Liberal Arts College 

by 

Alan G. Heffner 



The decline in the supply of coilege-bound eighteen year-olds and the 
Increased demand for college ccjFses by nontraditlonal students, have greatly 
enhanced the strategic role of continuing education programs in most col- 
leges, and perhaps particularly so in small, private liberal arte colleges. 

These small colleges often receive little or no state financial support, 
and are veiy tuition ctependent for survival. For many, expancflng (or initiat- 
ing) their continuing education pn^ram takes on strategic significance in the 
struggle to survive In a changed environment. To successfully meet the 
needs of nontraditlonal stiKients for college courses at nontraditlonal times 
and often in nontradttional kK^'ons, the continuing education administra- 
tor requires the cooperation of the college's Iralitional* faculty (I.e., full-time, 
tenure-track faculty). 

Promotion and tenure for traditional faculty in a small college are 
often based upon teorfiing and "servfce to college and community," rather 
than research and scholarly publteation. In such £n environment it would 
seem that the faculty wouki weteome additional opportunities to be of 'ser- 
vice' by teaching courses for the continuing education program. Ironically, 
there frequently is as much resistan<» in these small colleges to teaching for 
the continuing education program as there Is in a large research- and publica- 
tion-oriented insitutuion. 

The consequences of attempts to expand the ^udent (tuition) base by 
exF^ndlng continulr^ edi^k^n programs are not ^ally distributed across 
all disciplines in a small college. Observations of these efforts reveal conflicts 
between tradltonal faculty and continuing education administrators, and 
interesting differences between disciplines. 

The bucket resources of tr^itonal liberal arts departments are most 
threatened by declining enrollments of traditional students. With a surplus 
of faculty in relation to traditional student demand for their courses, they 
might benefit the most from the opportunity to offer courses to new audien- 
ces. Yet, they also seem to be those faculty most resistant to teaching nontrgKii- 
t'onal students. 

Business-related disdpBnes with growing enroHrt^nts of t>oth tradi- 
tional and nontracfitional stiKtents tend to have faculty less resistant to teach- 
ing - and more understanding of ~ the nontraditlonal student. Yet. these 
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departments ususalty have the least number of available faculty to meet the 
demand for their courses. 

Regardless of disdpfine and supply-demand characteristics, the nega- 
tive perceptions trsditionai faculty and continuing education ^mlnistrators 
have of each other are remarkably consistent and an ImpecSment to a collabor- 
ative relationship. For example, the f^lty are perceived as aloof, i'^ory- 
tower intellectuals resistant to change. The continuing education personnel 
are frequently viewed as slick sales- persons who offer academically weak, 
gimmick-oriented programs. 

To establish the basis for a cooperative, productive relationship be- 
tween traditional faojlty and continuing education administrators operating 
In small liberal arts colleges, several strs^ies are si^ested. 



Alan G. Heffner is Assistant Dean of Business and h^agement 
StixSes at the University olMafyland University College. 
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Working with Faculty in a Research 

Institution 

by 



Mark S. Neustadt 



There is no simple formula for involving tnadHionai faculty in contin- 
uing education. At n\any institutions there are strong disim^entlves to their 
involvement: neither their careers, nor necessarily their status, are advanced 
by participation In continuing education programs. A ba^c task of recruit- 
ment is simply generating enthusiasm among treK^tional faojity for the 
rewards of continuing education. 

It is useful for the continuing education administrator to appreciate 
the stnictural impediments to faculty participation in continuing studies. At 
a research institution, such as Johns Hopkins, promotion largely depends 
upon an academic's scholarly ffix:ompiishments as assessed by his peers in the 
scholarly community at large. He or she may get little aecfit for oartidpatlon 
in local university life on any level. The sef^ration of an academic's profes- 
sional life from the kx^l community may be perceived by the ^mlnistrator 
as selfishness or extrBme self-promotion on the part of the academia But in 
iacX the academic concemed about success has Sttle choice but to favor his 
national and international drcie of scholarly peers over his local community. 
In sonre cases, the t^furcated social existerK^e of the academic procHjces feelings 
of frustration and anomie. The continuing education administrator can 
address these feelings and sometimes help to oveicome them, but only if he 
or she understands the stresses inherent in a contemporary academic's pro- 
fessional existence. 

The administrator must also be sensitive to the stages of an academic 
career. It is rarely productive to appro^h a junior faculty member captivated 
by an upcoming tenure decision, or preparing the manuscdpt of his or her 
first book, to participle in continuing ecfcjcation programs. The adminis- 
trator who mistimes his or h&r approach will be per^ived as insensitive and 
crassly entrepreneurial. On the other hand, after the manuscript has been 
sent-off, or tenure won, an academic may be eager for the change of pace 
continuing education provkdes. 
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There are other ways in which continuing education sKilministrators 
can link-up with the career objectives of academics. The flexibility offered by 
continuing education p -ograms may be used by ac^mlcs to experiment with 
new ideas or fonnats that cannot be incorporated into their regular teaching. 
Collaborative programs permit academics cont^ with their peers at other 
ins^tutions or outside the confines of rademia Conferences allow aca- 
demics to assemble an impressive group of scholars to ^ress a selected topic 

The general rubric for a continuing eduction administrator is to 
paitidpate in the Rfe of his or her institution. If he or she feels no sympathy 
for the academic Qfestyle, he or she will hardly be able to contribute construc- 
tively to his or her unh^ersity. At the core of the university are professional 
thinkers who haw opted for the contemplati^^ life over the active. We 
cannot (and should not) hope to shake them from this commitment, only to 
as^st them in sharing the fruits of their worii with the widest possible 
aucSence. 



Mark $. Neustadt is Assistant Director of the Division of Arts and 
Sdences in the School of Continuif^ Education and The Johns Hopldns Uni- 
versity. 
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Working With Traditional Faculty to 
Develop Conferences and Institutes 

by 



Carol D. Holden 



The Division of Continuing Education in a university or college 
setting has a very unique opportunity to involve the traditionai faculty in 
continuing education programs via conferences and institutes. These non- 
credit programs should be designed to refled the particular academic 
strengths of the institution (whether primarily a research or a teaching 
Institution) and should be designed to showc^e individual faoilty members. 
The Increase in visibility for the continuing education division is usually 
considerable and the faculty nearly always have a positive experience with the 
staff arid the conference program. Successful conferences and institutes 
depend on special people with spedfic skills. This presentation will highlight 
the skills and aptitudes necessary for successful conference planning and 
coordination and will address certain key issues in how to work with tradi- 
tional ac^emic faculty. 



Skills and Aptitudes Recpjired tor a Pmtessional Conference Coordinator 

1 . Budgeting and finandal management skills are a must for a profes- 
sional conference coordinator. Failure to design a working budget until after 
the program plannir^ takes place is often fatal. Marketing strategies and pro- 
gram development go hand-in-hand with bixi^et development One must 
continually link the program and the financial expectations of all parties 
when In the program planning phase. Nothing Is more horrible than dis- 
covering too late that everyone has been making different assumptions about 
the financial risks of the program. (Every program is risky-the spedal skill 
needed for the conference coordinator is to be able to minimize risk and 
maximize potential.) A successful budget is analogous to a detailed road map. 
A happy journey is the deared outcome. 

2. Program development skills are absolutely necessary for the suc- 
cessful conference coordinator. These skills include the ability to imagine a 
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program in its entirety and communicate this vision to the prospective 
faculty sponsors. The complete conference includes more than plenary 
sessions with concument sessions and coffee breaks, it includes the whole 
picture from the moment the marketr^ piece or advertisement reaches the 
potential attender. This is the most creative aspecX of conference planning 
and the most personally re%varding. In this phase of planning the continuing 
education staff must lead and shape the thoughts and desires of the 
traditional faojlty. Sometimes this role takes on a reality chec^ function. A 
few faculty members are so creative that they must be brought badt to the 
realities of the budget planning schedule and resound limitations to insure a 
successful outcome. In th^ role of program developer the conference 
coordinator must stimulate dlsojssion, allow brain-storming, explore many 
possibilities, encourage im^inatlve and creative ideas and expand the 
horizons of the faculty members. However, they must deliver on promises 
and must not betray the tnjst pl^^ed in them by the faulty member. 

3. Negotiation is a key skill required by all conference coordinators. 
Whether working with faculty or with hotels and food vendors or printers 
and artists, one must be able to make compromises and tradeK)ffs without 
saciifidng quality or self-esteem. One must cajole and entice, yet sometimes 
be very unyielding on key points. The quality of the program shoukj always 
be the main conskieration In all negotiations. One key thing to remember is 
that you cani afford to kill the suppliers or the faculty in the negotiation 
process. You may have to work with them again. Try to reach a win-win 
solution when you are in the negotiation role. 

4. Administrative or management skills are essential. Conferences 
which have excellent programs and good budgets sometimes still fail because 
too many details are overlooked. Concern for the small df ail will communi- 
cate to the faculty and the attendere alike that you are a professional and to be 
trusted. Often the only thing that spearates faculty from continuing educa- 
tion staff is the willingness to monitor the many small details during a con- 
ference. 

5. Grant writing and fund raising skills are often required as the facul- 
ty member and the conference coordinator worit together to find ways to 
finance the acsdemk; conference. Increasingly, conferences depend on outside 
funding in ackiition to the registration fees generated by conference partici- 
pants. Especially in the case of complex academic research conferences with 
heavy speaker honoraria and travel expenses, external funding Is a must. 
Locating possible funding sources or co-sponsors is becoming a routine acti- 
vity In conference planning. Conference planners must be willing to work 
with faculty In produdng grants and must be willing to conduct preliminary 
Investigations in order to produce enough subsidies to support the research 
conference. 
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The rewards which come to the conference coordinator as a result of 
planning academic research conferences with traditional faculty are many. 
The continuing education unit will gain credibility with the academic 
departments and will come to appreciate the value of the academic faxilty as 
they work together. Faculty members almost unanin^sly enjoy the con- 
ference experience and come to value the continuing education staff as 
professionals and colleagues. In ^cfitlon, if there are surplus monies to 
share, ^^emic departments arKl deans are eager recipients. ! have found 
that the confererK^e publldty is a recruitment tool for the university, the ex- 
posure which results frtsm making presentations helps the faojlty members, 
and the surplus monies. If any, are always appreciate, i have also found that 
very often money Is not the key incenth^ or reward for faculty and depart- 
ments. Espedally In smaller schools, expo^re is \^ry Important and high- 
quality academic conferences and institutes help promote the academic 
mission of the university. That shouki be the overriding goal of the continu- 
ing education unit 



Skil^ and Competencies NeetM by the PmfessionaJ Conference CoorcSnaior 

To carry out the many roles described in this paper, the professional 
confereme coorcfinator must have sufHdent skills in a number of areas. 
These skills may be sharpened through professional development while the 
coordinator is working, but most should have been acquired before assuming 
the position. 

* The professional needs skills in planning a needs assessment. The 
several ways to carry out this task should be familiar to the coordinator and 
the methods of data analysis must be understood. This means that the pro- 
fessional conference coordinator must have a basic understandir^ of com- 
puter te(^notogy and simple statistics. 

* The professional needs a working knowledge of group dynamics to 
function well when working with planning committees. How and when to 
assume certain leadership roles is essential in getting committees to develop 
an effective actton plan. 

* The professional must be able to make tMstons that affect the out- 
come of the conference, whether those dedsions are regarding the finances, 
the program content, or the site selection. The most crudal decision that 
must be m^e is whether or not to hokl the conference in the first place. 

* The professional coordinator must have a working understanding of 
budgets. Building a realistic budget at the beginning of the planning stages is 
perhaps the most important facet of the job. 
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* The professional conference cooidinator must be able to handle 
many details and balance the several roles of the position. When manning a 
conference on-site, the professional must attend to a number of details and 
aspects of the conference simuitaneously. For some f^ople, this is a fais- 
tratlng asped of conference worie For others, this is dialtenging and exdting. 

* The professional must have excellent human relations skills. A con- 
ference coordinator works with people and nwkets the programs to people. 
Coordinators deficient in this area will surely be less happy and probably less 
successful than those with good skills in human relafions. 

* The professional must have some broad knowi^e of academic dis- 
dpllnes. To work vt^ii with planning content, the professional conference 
coordinator needs to know whether these prc^rams are educationally sound 
or not. It Is much easier to work as an equal and with confidence if there has 
been some academk; preparation for this role. 

* The professional will be motivated to upgrade and improve his or 
her own skills periodically, in a field th^ Is growing as rapd^ as adult con- 
tinuing education, professionals should acquire new skills and take time for 
personal professional development. The coordinator who believes this is 
important will bring more enthusiasm and professional expertise to the 
organization. 

* The professional coordinator will have excellent communteation 
skills to work with planning groups, the individual participants in the pro- 
grams, the vendors, the speakers, and the members of the organizational 
team. Good writing and speaking skills are very important in this job. 

* Finally, a successful conference coordinator needs energy and an 
optimistic point of view. These traits are communicated to the clients and 
the partldpants and can make all the difference in the overall ambience of the 
programs. 



Carof D. Hoklen is Dean of the Division of Continuing Education at 
' The George WashingWn University. 
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